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1.—THE PROBLEM OF TANGIER. 








N March 20th there opened in Paris a Conference of representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Italy, who met to try and 
arrive at a permanent solution of the problem of Tangier, a task 

on which, at the time of writing, they were still engaged. In view of 
the fact that the status of Tangier is governed by a Convention drawn 
up by the Governments of Great Britain, France and Spain on 
December 8th, 1923, establishing an international régime which came 
into effect, officially, as recently as June Ist, 1925, it may be asked 
why it should now be necessary for the four Powers just mentioned 
to meet and confer as to the future status of the Zone, and to this 
the answer is, in a word, that the 1923 Convention has not been working 
satisfactorily. It has failed to effect the settlement which was 
expected of it, and to make it clear why this is so it will be necessary 
to give an outline of the history of Tangier. 

This dates back to its capture in 1471 by the Portuguese, who lost 
it to Spain in 1580, but recovered it again in 1656. By this time its 
value as a port (it is the best in Morocco) opposite the Spanish coast 
had attracted the attention of other European countries, and there is 
extant a letter written to Oliver Cromwell in September 1657 by General 
Monk in which he suggested to the Protector that advantage should 
be taken of a visit of the Portuguese ambassador—a visit which the 
General assumed was for the purpose of asking “‘ some favour ’— 
to secure the transfer of Tangier to this country. General Monk’s 
words are worth quoting :— 

“There is a castle in the Streights Mouth,” he wrote, “ which the 
Portugals have called Tangar . . . and which,if they would part with it 
withal, it would be very useful to us: and they make very little use of it 
unless it be for the getting of Blackamoors for which His Highness may 
give him leave to trade. An hundred men will keep the castle and 
half a dozen frigates there would stop the whole trade in the Streights to 
such as shall be enemies to us.” 

As a matter of fact Tangier came into British possession five years 
later, as it was inciuded in the dowry of Catherine of Braganza on her 
marriage to Charles II in 1662, but in 1684 the Government decided 
that it was not worth the cost of maintenance, and handed it back to 
the Moors, who had already made more than one attempt to recover 
it by force of arms. 


THE SEAT OF FOREIGN REPRESENTATION. 


The result was that, after being under European control for over 
200 years, Tangier reverted to its position as one of the chief ports in 
the Sultan’s domains. Owing, however, to the large trade interests 
owned there by Spanish and French subjects, it never resumed its 
purely Moorish character or status. It had long been the official 
residence of the foreign diplomatic representatives in Morocco, largely 
owing to the uncertainty and insecurity of life and property in the 
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capital of the Sultanate, but partly, also, as the result of the policy 
pursued by the Sultan of doing everything possible to prevent foreign 
influence penetrating into his dominions. This led him to designate 
Tangier as the seat of foreign representation, and one of the results 
of this was that Capitulatory rights were secured there by France 
in 1767, and by Spain in 1767 and 1799, while by an agreement signed 
on December 9th, 1856, Great Britain also obtained the same privileges 
for her subjects. 

In other directions, also, the European Powers were granted 
special recognition of their interests. In 1844 the Sultan formally 
handed over the control of the public health services to the repre- 
sentatives of the Western Powers, and thirty-five years later an 
International Sanitary Council was set up, consisting of the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, with functions very similar to those exercised 
by the International Boards of Health already established in 
Constantinople and Alexandria. In 1892 this Council was given 
authority over the streets and markets of Tangier, with power to 
levy rates, and this authority was invested in a Commission d Hygiene 
et de Voirie specially set up, and presided over by the French and 
Spanish Consuls respectively. Later, in 1905, this organisation, which 
was already exercising the functions of a municipality, was further 
developed, and thenceforward consisted of twenty-six members, 
fourteen of whom were nominated, and twelve elected from among the 
foreign residents. 

The result of these arrangements was to give to Tangier a status 
quite different from that of the rest of the Moroccan ports, a faci 
which has ever since necessitated special steps being taken by the 
interested Powers to adjust their respective claims and place the 
administration of the Zone on a stable basis. To follow these steps 
it will be necessary to give some account of the principal agreements 
and treaties which form the landmarks in the history of the relations 
of France, Spain and the other Powers with Morocco, as well as with 
each other in respect of their position in that country. 


FRENCH POLICY IN Morocco. 


France was the first of the Great Powers to take an active interest 
in Moroccan affairs. In 1901 she began a diplomatic struggle with 
her rivals, which may be said to have ended in 1912 with the 
declaration of a French Protectorate over the country. The first 
stage in this struggle was brought to a successful conclusion by the 
signing, on April 8th, 1904, of the Agreement with Great Britain, 
by which, in return for a promise not to interfere with the policy of 
His Majesty's Government in Egypt, France was given a free hand 
in Morocco. 

The next country to be approached was Spain, whose Government 
was making difficulties owing to its claim that the numerical majority 
of its subjects in Tangier (there were then about 7,500 Spaniards 
resident in the Zone out of a total European population of about 
9,600) and its contiguity to the Spanish mainland and to those points 
on the Moroccan coast which were, nominally at least, in Spanish 
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occupation, entitled it to a preponderant share in the administration 
of the Zone. The French Government may be considered to have 
won a diplomatic victory by securing the adoption of its suggestion 
that the whole of Morocco should be divided into three Zones ; the 
first, that of the Tangier area, which was to retain the special character 
given to it by the presence of the Diplomatic Corps and the municipal 
and sanitary services ; the second, that of the area under French 
influence ; and the third, the coastal region already under Spanish 
influence as the result of the Spanish occupation of Mellila and 
Ceuta. In respect of this area, thenceforward definitely marked 
off as the Spanish Zone, France transferred to Spain the rights she 
had acquired by the Agreement with Great Britain of April 8th, 1904. 
A Convention establishing this régime was signed on October 3rd, 1904. 

Very shortly afterwards, on October 28th, the claims of Italy 
were also satisfied, though only for the time, by the signature of a 
Convention similar to that concluded with Great Britain. Italy 
was promised a free hand in Libya, in return for her acceptance of 
the position under which France exercised a predominant influence 
in Morocco. 


THE SULTAN APPEALS TO EUROPE. 


Matters might have continued to develop on these lines had it 
not been for the appearance on the scene of Germany, who had 
by now taken alarm at the active policy pursued by France. An 
opportunity of intervention was afforded by the Sultan’s action 
in appealing for outside aid against the attempts of France to induce 
him to institute reforms in his somewhat chaotic Empire, and in 
April, 1905, the Emperor William paid a visit to Tangier in person. 
He proclaimed that he had come to guarantee the integrity of Morocco, 
while his Government let it be known that it considered that all the 
Powers possessed equal rights with France in that country. It also 
encouraged the Sultan to demand an international conference to 
determine what reforms should be introduced into his dominions, a 
request to which France had now to agree. The result was the 
Conference which met at Algeciras and drew up the Act, signed on 
April 7th, 1906, which established the international status of Tangier. 
The countries subscribing to it were Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Belgium, Portugal 
and the U.S.A., and as its terms formed the basis of the arrangements 
made later on in 1923, setting up the Statute which at present governs 
the status of Tangier, it is necessary that some details of the Act 
should be given. Broadly speaking, it substituted for the principle 
of Franco-Spanish influence in Morocco, that of international control 
of the reforms which were to be carried out, but as regards the special 
claims of France, its provisions amounted to a compromise between 
the German contention as to the equal rights of all the Powers and 
the French one as to the maintenance of the status quo. No mention 
of Tangier as a special or international reservation was made, in 
so many words, but the competence of the Diplomatic Corps in local 
public affairs was enlarged, by authorising it to negotiate with the 
Sherifian Government supplementary agreements concerning joint 
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control over the local administration. France had to submit to the 
Conference her plans for re-organising the administration of the public 
works, taxes, and Customs in Morocco generally, but she retained the 
right to negotiate directly with the Sultan in the matter of organising 
police forces, and in providing for the prevention of contraband in 
arms and munitions. She also secured a large share in the capital of 
the newly established State Bank, and this, with her control over the 
police, enabled her in practice to maintain the upper hand everywhere 
except in the Zone allotted to Spain by the agreement of October, 1904. 
. Civil war between the Sultan and his brother in 1908 necessitated 
military intervention by the French for the preservation of order, 
and Germany again became alarmed. While protesting that her own 
interests in the country were purely economic, she took exception 
to the presence of French troops at Casablanca ; the French Govern- 
ment was, however, so successful in reassuring her that these interests 
were not in peril—unless it were through the continuation of civil 
warfare—that she agreed to a joint Declaration, signed on February 
9th, 1909, in which the special political rights of France were 
recognised, especially with regard to the restoration of order. Further 
outbreaks of inter-tribal war unfortunately led to complications before 
many months had passed, for France was appealed to for help by the 
Sultan, and again raised the apprehensions of Germany by occupying 
Fez. This time a major crisis arose, and the “ Agadir incident ”’ is 
already a matter of history. On July 1st, 1911, the German cruiser 
Panther arrived off Agadir, ostensibly to protect German mining 
interests (for only two years previously Germany had admitted that 
her interests in Morocco were economic only), but it was understood 
that the move constituted a demand for transfer to Germany of a 
sphere of influence similar to that possessed by Spain. 


GERMANY’S CLAIMS SATISFIED. 


Thanks very largely to British support, France was able to satisfy 
the German claims and at the same time make good her own by the 
cession to Germany of two colonial areas in the Cameroons and Ubanghi. 


In return for this she received a definite promise that Germany would — 


not oppose the establishment of a French Protectorate over Morocco. 


If it be asked what bearing this had on the question of Tangier, — 


the answer is that all the French claims in respect of that Zone are 


based on the special position she occupies in Morocco, and that in all — 
the agreements and conventions arrived at regarding Morocco, the ~ 
status of Tangier was taken into special consideration. Having © 
effectively disposed of all European opposition to her policy in the | 
country, France negotiated with the Sultan the Treaty of Fez, signed ~ 
on March 30th, 1912, by which her Protectorate over Morocco was © 

formally established. Article 9 of this Treaty provided that the © 
‘City of Tangier shall retain the special character which has been ~ 
attributed to it, and which shall determine its municipal organisation.” ~ 
Again, by an Agreement signed with Spain on November 27th the ~ 

same year, it was laid down that the “ City of Tangier and its adjacent ~ 
territory shall be placed under a special régime which will be determined 
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later ; they will constitute a Zone comprised in the following boundary 
line... (This was about 400 square kilometres).’”’ This Agreement 
also confirmed the Spanish claim to the Zone allotted to that country 
by the Treaty of October 3rd, 1904. 

The above provision regarding Tangier envisaged later action 
which should define in detail the special régime of the Zone, and a 
draft Statute for this purpose was drawn up in 1913. It had not 
been accepted by the other Powers, however, when the outbreak 
of the war in the following year postponed further action for nearly 
ten years. 

It was not until 1923 that an international Conference was held 
in Paris to find a basis of permanent settlement. To this Conference 
Italy was not invited, an omission which has led to developments 
evidently not foreseen by the conferring Powers. The arrangement 
arrived at was intended to be permanent, but was prevented by being 
so mainly by the dissatisfaction of Spain and Italy with its terms. 
It will be necessary to refer to these in some detail. 


THE CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 1923. 


The Convention which was signed on December 18th, 1923, and 
ratified on May 14th, 1924, came into force officially on June Ist, 1925. 
Its provisions were a compromise between three views ; the French, 
which aimed at keeping intact the principle of the sovereignty of the 
Sultan over the whole of Morocco (including Tangier); the British, 
which was opposed to control by one single Power, and favoured 
international administration of the Zone; and the Spanish, which 


claimed that Tangiers’ geographical position made it advisable that 
it should be incorporated in the Spanish Zone. After laying down 
the principle of the permanent neutrality of the Zone (Article 3), 
it set up three international organisations for its administration 
within the boundaries laid down in the Franco-Spanish Agreement 
of November 27th, 1912. The three organisations were : 

(1) The Legislative Assembly (Articles 32 and 34), presided over 
by the Sultan’s representative (Mendub, see Article 29) and com- 
posed of twenty-six members, of whom seventeen were European 
(including one American) nominated by their Consuls, six were 
Mussulmen subjects of the Sultan, nominated by the Mendub, and 
three were Jewish subjects of the Sultan, nominated by the Mendub 
from a list submitted by the Jewish community. Of the European 
members France and Spain had four each, Great Britain three, Ltaly 
two and Belgium, Portugal and the Netherlands one each. 

The decisions of the Assembly were to be published by the Mendub 
and carried out by the Administrator-General, who was to direct the 
international administration of the Zone (Article 35) as shown below. 

The Assembly was invested with executive powers for the enforce- 
ment of its legislative acts, subject to the approval of : 

(2) The Committee of Control (Article 30), composed of the 
Consuls of the Powers signatories of the Act of Algeciras. This 
Committee was invested with the functions of an Upper House and 
with the power to dissolve the Assembly by a three-quarters majority. 
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The executive head of the international administration was the 
Administrator-General, appointed by the Sultan at the instance of 
the Committee of Control, to carry out the decisions of the Assembly 
(Article 35). The first Administrator was appointed for six years, 
and was of French nationality ; two Assistant Administrators, a 
Spanish and British subject respectively, were also appointed for the 
same term of office. After the expiry of this, the new Administrator 
and his assistants were to be appointed by the Assembly “ from 
among the nationals of the Powers signatories of the Act of Algeciras.”’ 

(3) The International Mixed Court (Article 48), composed of one 
French, one Spanish, and two British judges, with two prosecutors, 
a Frenchman and a Spaniard. The Capitulations were abolished 
(Article 13), though this has not applied to the subjects of countries 
such as Italy and the U.S.A., which were not parties to the Convention. 
The jurisdiction of the Court extended over all criminal, civil and 
commercial matters in which foreigners are involved, and replaced 
that exercised by the Consular Courts. 

The Convention also established the principle of the economic 
equality of all nations (Article 7), and to ensure the maintenance of 
this a Commission of the Port (Article 41) was set up comprising one 
representative of the Sultan’s Government, one member of the 
Legislative Assembly and one of the Committee of Control. 

Finally, public security was to be assured by a force of native 
police placed at the disposal of the Administrator (Article 47). This 
force, commanded by a Belgian officer, assisted by French and 
Spanish cadres, was limited to 250 men. 


THE SPANISH COMPLAINTS. 


The international régime thus instituted was to remain in force 
for a period of twelve years, and would probably have done so, in 
spite of the dissatisfaction of Spain with its working, had it not been 
for the refusal of Italy and the U.S.A., to associate themselves with 
it. By its constitution all the signatories of the Act of Algeciras 
(except Russia and the Central Powers) were given the right to partici- 
pate in the work of the Tangier Legislature, but Italy and the U.S.A. 
have declined to avail themselves of this, and have maintained their 
diplomatic agents instead of replacing them with consular representa- 
tives, as was provided for by the Convention (Article 49). They 
complained, as did Spain, that the fact that the Administrator of 
Tangier was a Frenchman and that France had retained the exclusive 
right to control the foreign affairs of Morocco as a whole, virtually 
amounted to an annulment of the so-called international administra- 
tion of Tangier. Spain also had had much to say about the difficulties 
put in her way in dealing with the opposition of Abdel Kerim, more 
especially in 1924, by the smuggling of arms through Tangier and 
the use of that port as the centre of plots and of nationalist propaganda 
against her control of her own Zone. In August, 1926, after Abdel 
Kerim had at last been disposed of (the collapse of his forces took 
place in May, 1926), the Spanish Government presented a memorandum 
to the Powers signatories to the Act of Algeciras in which it asked 
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that Tangier should be incorporated in the Spanish Zone, or, failing 
this, that Spain should be allowed to administer it under a Mandate. 
She based her arguments on the geographical position of Tangier, 
and on the impossibility of maintaining good order in her own Zone 
so long as the port alongside it could be used for the smuggling of arms 
and other contraband, and for the fomenting of agitation against her 
rule. Geographically there is much to be said for the Spanish con- 
tention, as a reference to the map will show, but neither Great Britain 
nor France—to say nothing of the other Powers—could contemplate 
handing the port over to the control of any one Power. Nelson 
is reported to have said: “‘ Tangier must belong to a neutral Power ; 
if not, it must become English,”’ and it has ever since been an axiom 
of British policy that the neutrality of the Zone should be guaranteed. 
France, too, was able to counter the Spanish arguments by pointing 
out, first, that Spain only held her Zone by virtue of the Convention 
of 1904, under which France had agreed to allot to her a certain 
defined area, which might accordingly be regarded in the nature of a 
“ sub-let,”’ and secondly, that during the Riff War there was more 
traffic in contraband and arms along the Riff coast, which was 
supposedly under Spanish surveillance, than in the Tangier Zone. 
France also felt, with some justice, that had it not been for Abdel 
Kerim’s defeat of the Spanish forces in 1924, she would not herself 
have been involved in a costly and protracted war, and was naturally 
tempted to remind Spain that her inability to keep order in her own 
Zone ill qualified her to claim that it should be increased in extent. 
This, however, only led back to the point as to whether the proximity 
to her own Zone of an international port where it was nobody’s business 
(because it was everyone’s) to stop smuggling and the hatching of 
plots did not make it almost impossible for Spain to deal effectively 
with unrest and nationalist ambitions among the Riff. Her contention 
was that it did, and the French view was sympathetic in so far as it 
admitted the necessity of certain changes being made in the details 
of the working of the 1923 Convention. While denying that the 
decline of trade and the increase of agitation and propaganda in Tangier 
were directly attributable to the establishment of the international 
régime, France suggested that slight adjustments should be made in 
favour of Spain in the working of the administration. For instance, 
certain key positions, such as the command of the Police, hitherto 
occupied by nationals of other countries, might be filled by Spaniards, 
who would then have full opportunity of suppressing nationalist 
propaganda and contraband trade. The British view supported 
this suggestion, and the Government also let it be known that it would 
be willing to discuss with the Governments of France and Spain 
conditions upon which the accession of the Powers (Italy and the 
U.S.A.), who had not accepted the Convention, might be obtained. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN CLAIMS. 


The Spanish Government accordingly withdrew its request for the 
incorporation of Tangier within the Spanish Zone, and in February, 
1927, put forward a fresh list of claims, which involved the abolition 
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of the Committee of Control and the substitution of the Administrator- 
General by a high functionary controlling the actions of the Mendub, 
who, in his turn, would be appointed for a period of ten years at the 
recommendation of the Spanish Government. The Legislative 
Assembly would be converted into a Municipal Council, the Mixed 
Court would be replaced by a Spanish Court, and the gendarmerie 
would be exclusively Spanish. 

In return for all this, Spain offered certain concessions, in respect 
of the guarantee of Tangier’s neutrality and other points, but her 
proposals were not likely to meet with a favourable reception either 
in Paris or London. Italy, too, now came forward with specific 
claims, and began an agitation for the holding of an international 
conference to deal with the whole question of Tangier’s future status. 
This is the one point which France considers to be already settled, and 
she has, accordingly, done her best to keep all discussion of questions 
concerning the Zone confined to lines as informal as possible. In this 
she has succeeded, and the negotiations which have been held, up to 
the meeting of the present Conference, have dealt with points of 
detail only in the working of the administration. 

The British Government, too, has been in agreement with France 
in deciding that a full Conference of all the Powers concerned should 
be held only after France, Spain and Great Britain had arrived at an 
agreement among themselves. 

Negotiations with Spain opened in Paris in January last, and by 
March Ist it was announced that agreement had been reached. Spain 
accepted the continuation of the international régime and abandoned 
her demand for a purely Spanish administration. France, on her side, 
undertook to support Spain’s claim to certain concessions, notably 
in connection with the control of the police, which was to be under the 
command of a Spanish officer. The Agreement was signed on 
March 3rd, 1928, and was at once communicated to the British and 
Italian Governments. The following is the official summary of its 
terms :— 

“The Agreement respects the sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco 
and does not break through the framework of the Statute of 1923. It does 
not interfere with the right of the legislative and administrative 
authorities established by that Statute. 

“The Agreement applies for the duration of the existing Statute, but 
its provisions will be subject to revision if any unexpected difficulty 
should arise. 

“The Agreement provides for the modification of the various articles 
of the Statute and of the penal code, designed more effectively to suppress 
contraband in arms and action against public order in Morocco. 

‘** A Spanish officer is to be nominated as Inspector-General of police, 
and a French assistant will be appointed to his staff. The duties of the 
Inspector-General will not enable him to intervene in the administration 
of Tangier, but will qualify him to advise the authorities on questions 
connected with the neutrality and security of the Neutral Zone, and 
with the dissolution of the existing police organisation and the establish- 
ment of the police forces provided for in the Statute. The police forces 
will be temporarily strengthened.” 
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The next move on the part of the two Governments was to invite 
the Governments of Great Britain and Italy to take part in further 
negotiations, which, in fact, opened on March 20th. When an 
agreement has been reached between the four Governments it will be 
submitted to the other Powers, signatories to the Act of Algeciras, 
for their approval. This approval is necessary (except in the case of 
the Central Powers and Russia), because the Act is an integral part of 
international law and still governs the general status of Morocco. 

Aware of this fact, the U.S.A. Government on March 16th, after 
taking cognisance of the Franco-Spanish Agreement, gave notice 
that it made “full reservation of its position,” on any decision that 
might affect its rights in Tangier and Morocco, and made formal 
statement of its “fundamental interest in the maintenance of the 
open door ”’ in those countries. 

But to revert to the Italian claims. These were first put forward 
in 1926, in reply to the Spanish memorandum, and were followed 
up, in October 1927, by a somewhat spectacular action which took 
place just after the meeting between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
General Primo de Rivera in Majorca. This was the visit to Tangier 
of an Italian naval squadron under the command of the Prince of 
Udine, and that considerable importance was attached to it in Rome 
was evidenced by the publication of an official statement in Tangier, 
which was communicated to the press on October 28th. This was 
to the effect that the visit was to be interpreted as “‘ an acte de presence 
and a reminder, at the juncture when negotiations are about to be 
reopened in Paris between the French and Spanish Governments 
on the subject of Tangier, that the Italian Government maintains 
its policy of non-recognition of the existing status, and will accept 
no settlement of that question that has been arrived at without its 
consultation and co-operation.”’ 


COMMENT OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Comment in Paris on this announcement was, on the whole, moderate 
and restrained. In the Zemps of October 30th, occasion was taken 
to remind Italy of the Pact of October 1904, regarding Libya, by 
which, according to the French view, the Italian Government had 
“ disinterested itself, in favour of France, from the totality of Morocco, 
the Sherifian Empire taken as a whole, without any reservation in 
regard to any part of the territory of the latter.” 

This view of the situation was contested in an article which appeared 
in the Corriere della Sera of November 2nd, 1927, over the signature 
of Signor Tittoni, who as Ambassador in Paris at the time had signed 
the Franco-Italian Agreement referred to, and this again provoked 
afurther reply from the Temps, but no official statement has been 
made by the Italian Government. The Temps, on November 6th, 
contented itself with repeating the statement that France formally 
rejected the idea of bringing the Moroccan question as a whole or 
any of its details before an international conference, but assured 
Italy that French public opinion whole-heartedly desired to meet 
the Italian claims in regard to the Tangier Statute in a spirit of friendly 
confidence. 
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What these claims were was made clear in a statement which 
appeared in the Tribuna just at the time of the opening of the dis- 
cussions in Paris. On March 23rd that paper published the following 
list of Italian aims :— 

(1) To participate in the internal administration of the Zone. 

(2) Participation in the administration of justice as the “ logical 
outcome of Italy’s renunciation of the Capitulations.” 

(3) Participation in all technical control which ensures the neutrality 
of Tangier. 

(4) The control of Italian economic interests in the province. 
Progress at the Conference has been slow, and it was not until 

April 6th last that an official communiqué was issued giving the results 
of the first stage of the negotiations. This read as follows :— 

“The British, French, Italian and Spanish experts have completed 
the elaboration of the provisions for the execution of the Franco-Spanish 
arrangement respecting Tangier, and have reached a unanimous agreement. 
They have also taken a first reading of the desiderata formulated by the 
Italian Government in connection with its accession to the Statute. 
They will pass to the study of the desiderata after the Easter holidays.”’ 
Further delay was occasioned by the death of one of the experts, 

with the result that at the time of writing no further information 
is available as to whether final agreement has been arrived at, but 
it was not expected that any very great difficulty would be met with 
in satisfying the Italian claims. 





NOTE REGARDING TANGIER. 


The Tangier Zone covers an area of approximately 225 square miles, 
containing rather over 60,000 inhabitants. Of these about 35,000 are 
Moors, 15,000 are Jews, and 10,000 are Europeans, the latter including a far 
larger number of Spaniards than of any other nationality. The British 
residents were recently estimated to number about 700. 

The harbour is the best in Morocco, and the extensive harbour works 
which are being carried out by a Franco-Belgian Company, and which are 
expected to be completed by the end of 1929, will result in the port being 
able to deal with a large volume of sea-borne trade. 

Tangier is now connected with Fez by rail, and by air with Toulouse 
and Casablanca. There is also a regular motor service with the French 


and Spanish Zones. 
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II.—_ CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

April 12th.—The Kabul press announced the conclusion of an Air Agree- 
ment with Russia with regard to the Kabul-Tashkent service. The Afghan 
Air Department undertook to provide landing grounds at Haibak, Khanjan 
and other places. 


Bulgaria. 
April 13th.—The Sobranye adopted the Protocol for the Consolidation 
Loan negotiated through the League of Nations. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

April 12th.—The Chinese Ratepayers’ Association presented a list of 
demands to the Municipal Council of the International Settlement which 
included the increase of the Chinese members from three to six, and the 
appointment of Chinese as assistants to the heads of all Municipal Departments, 
as well as other advantages. 

April 13th.—Four Chinese were appointed to the office of Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Customs, for the first time in the history of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. 

Further Communist outrages took place at Nanziang and Kading (a few 
miles to the west and north of Shanghai). Many people were killed and some 
villages burnt. Around Kiangyin also a great deal of destruction was reported 
to have been done. 

April 18th.—At a meeting of the ratepayers of the International Settlement 
a resolution was passed admitting Chinese to the parks on the same terms as 
foreigners. 


The Peking Governient. 


April 16th.—Sun Chuan-fang reported that his troops had advanced south 
to the Lunghai Railway near Tangshan (about halfway between Chengchow 
junction and the coast). He was, therefore, in a position to threaten the 
Nationalist rear, but his own flank was exposed to attack from Tsaochowfu 
(about 50 miles north of the Lunghai Railway, and 75 miles east of the 
Peking-Hankow Railway). The main Northern Army was reported to have 
advanced to a point south of Changteho on the Peking-Hankow Railway 
(about 100 miles north of Chengchow). On the Chengtai front the Northern 
Army reported that it had driven back the forces of Yen Hsi-shan on the 
border of Shansi, and furious fighting was stated to have taken place at the 
Niangtsekwan Pass. 

April 19th.—Advance of Nationalist Army. (See The Kuomintang : 
The Nanking Government.) 

An arrangement was arrived at in settlement of the difficulty between the 
Chinese and Japanese on the Manchurian Railway, under which the through 
traffic agreement was to be confirmed. 
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Famine conditions in Shantung were reported in Peking to have become 
very serious, and it was believed that in some areas about one-third of the 
population was doomed to die of starvation. 

The British and Chinese electors of Tientsin reached an agreement for 
joint Sino-British administration of the British Concession, under which five 
Chinese and five British Municipal Councillors were to be elected, thus removing 
all discrimination. 

April 20th—Three hundred Japanese troops left Tienstin by rail for 
Tsinanfu. 

It was stated in Peking that no Fengtien reinforcements had been sent 
to Shantung, but that Marshal Chang Tso-lin was massing his forces at 
Tehchow (on the Shantung-Chihli border, on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway). 

April 22nd.—The Peking and Nanking Governments both protested 
in practically identical terms to the Japanese Government against the 
despatch of troops to Shantung, which they maintained constituted a flagrant 
violation of the principle of international law and treaty stipulations. 

April 23rd.—According to reports in Peking, Chang Ho, Commander 
of the Northern left wing, claimed to have advanced from Tamingfu (50 
miles east of Changteho, and half-way between the Peking-Hankow Railway 
and the Yellow River) to Nanlo (15 miles southwards). 

All the Americans in north-eastern Shantung were advised to proceed 
immediately to Chefoo (about 250 miles north-east of Peking, on the Gulf 
of Chihli). Both the British and U.S.A. Consuls at Chefoo asked for naval 
protection to be sent them, owing to fears of attacks by bandits. 

The scanty news available from Northern sources indicated that the 
Eastern Ankuochun Army under Chang Tsung-chang intended to make a 
stand at Taianfu. 

Sun Chuan-fang was reported to have recaptured Tsining, and to be trying 
to join hands with Chang Tsung-chang. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 

April 11th.— Representations were made to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
by the American Presbyterian Mission of North Kiangsu protesting against 
the continued occupation and destruction of Mission property by soldiery, 
and in general of the failure of the Government to carry out its promises to 
protect foreign life and property. 

The Nationalist armies began operations against the Northerners, and 
severe fighting took place on the 12th and 13th April near Hsuchow and 
Haichow (coastal terminus of Lunghai Railway). 

April 17th.—The Nanking Government’s arrangements for the control 
of the Salt Administration and the collection of the duties were understood 
to have broken down. Foreign officials were not permitted to collect the 
duties, and salaries had been reduced as a contribution towards the campaign 
against the North, while at the same time no contribution had been made for . 
the foreign loan service. Accordingly the foreign Chief Inspector notified : 
the Nationalist Ministry of Finance that the offices re-opened in accordance | 
with the arrangement would be closed unless satisfactory assurances were , 
forthcoming as to the provision of the quota for loan service, and the restora- | 
tion of the functions of duty collection, etc. 
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According to news received in Shanghai the Nationalist army had advanced 
into Shantung as far as Lincheng, which it had occupied, Sun Chuan Fang’s 
troops withdrawing in good order. 

The Nationalist offensive against Peking had apparently opened on 
April 7th on a front 400 miles in length. Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters 
were at Hsuchowfu and the front under his direction extended 150 miles 
westward from Haichow. He was reported to have 250,000 men under his 
command, and was faced by 80,000 Chihli troops, and threatened on the left 
flank by about 50,000 troops under Sun Chuan-fang. Feng Yu-hsiang was 
said to be holding a front in mountainous country on both sides of the Yellow 
River with 100,000 men, and was faced on the north bank of the river by a 
Fengtien army of about 120,000 men. A Nationalist communiqué claimed the 
capture of Tsowhsien, Yenchowfu and Ichowfu (in Southern Shantung about 
100 miles north of the Lunghai Railway). 

April 19th.—According to news received in Peking the Nationalist army, 
following on the capture of Yenchow, was nearing Tsinanfu, which was 
expected to fall at any moment. Feng was advancing down the Yellow 
River and the Fengtien troops had evacuated Changteho and Tamingfu (both 
to the north of the Yellow River). Feng’s advance had frustrated Sun 
Chuan-fang’s attempt to carry out an offensive against Chiang Kai-shek by 
cutting the Lunghai Railway at Kweiteh and so turning his left flank. Feng 
had also occupied Tsining after destroying one of Sun’s armies of 20,000 men. 

It was reported in Shanghai that when capturing Lincheng Chiang Kai-shek 
had lost 20,000 men. 

Chiang Kai-shek announced the capture of 30,000 Northern prisoners in 
the fighting along the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, while Feng Yu-hsiang claimed 
to have taken 10,000 prisoners in the fighting along the Peking-Hankow 
Railway. 

It was announced that the Nationalist vanguards were approaching the 
Tiashan Hills overlooking Tsinanfu, and a proclamation was issued by the 
British and American Consuls-General advising their nationals to leave the 
town. 

April 20th.—Despatch of Japanese troops for Tsinanfu. (See The Peking 
Government.) 

Martial law was proclaimed at Tsingtao and ships were forbidden to leave 
at night time. The American destroyers Hulbert, Noa, Sicard, Pruitt and 
Preble were lying off Tsingtao. 

April 22nd.—Protest against despatch of Japanese troops. (See the 
Peking Government.) 

The Nationalists claimed the capture of Taianfu (on the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway, about 60 miles south of Tsinanfu). Chiang Kai-shek’s head- 

quarters were reported to have been moved up to Yenchowfu (100 miles 
south of Tsinanfu). 

April 24th—News reached Shanghai confirming the capture of Taianfu 
by Feng Yu-hsiang, and a combined force under his and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership was reported to be advancing on Tsinanfu. Chang “Tso-lin was 
said to be draining Manchuria of troops with a view to stopping the advance 
of Feng and of Yen Hsi- shan, who was moving forward from Shansi. 

The Wuhan Generals Chang Chien and Beit Sung-chi were understood 
to have decided to co-operate with Chiang Kai-shek and to have despatched 
an army of 50,000 Hunanese troops to his assistance. 
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Further protests were made against the despatch of Japanese troops to 
Shantung by various public bodies, but the Government issued instructions 
to all members of the Kuomintang pointing out that while the Japanese 
action was absolutely ‘“‘ unreasonable and outrageous ”’ a careful distinction 
should be made between the “* mistaken measure on the part of Baron Tanaka ”’ 
and the Japanese people, who strongly objected to the despatch of troops. 
‘For this reason we should preserve our traditional attitude of hoping for 
an early Sino-Japanese rapprochement in the expectation that the Japanese 
people will, in the shortest period, rectify the rash action of their Prime 
Minister.” 

It was understood in Shanghai that Nanking was inspired by a fearthat 
any excessive anti-Japanese demonstration might result in Japan’s strengthen- 
ing her hold on Tsinanfu and so hlocking the path of Nationalist troops. 


Canton. 

April 17th.—Li Chai-sum returned to Canten from Nanking. He stated 
that he had obtained the approval of Nanking for Canton’s foreign and 
domestic policy. Meanwhile in Canton itself the customs’ duties had been 
increased, ostensibly for the purpose of repairing damage done by Communists. 

News reached Hongkong of the seizure of the Chinese steamer Hsinwah 
by pirates, who succeeded in escaping to Bias Bay with considerable loot, 
and with passengers held to ransom. 

April 19th.—An attempetd coup by “ Reds” at Swatow was frustrated 
by the troops after considerable fighting. 


Egypt. 


April 19th.—According to a local press statement Nahas Pasha declared 
that the Egyptian Government had not recognised the Declaration of February 
1922, both as regards the Preamble and the Reserved Points, because Egypt 
had never been part of the British Empire. Hence, he said, the Declaration 
could not confer an independence which was one of Egypt’s inherent essential 
rights. The reserved points also could not be recognised because the 
Eg gyptian right of independence was not a conditional one. Finally, Nahas 
Pasha stated that the Egyptian Government was determined to proceed 
with the final stages of the Assemblies Law, which would receive the Royal 
Assent like any other law, and be likewise applied without delay or 
equivocation. 

April 20th.—The text of the Public Meetings Bill reached London. The 
Bill laid down the conditions in which public meetings could be held. Article 7 
stipulated that the Egyptian police could not take any executive action 
unless and until a breach of the peace had already been committed. 


Finland. 
April 19th.—Following on the discovery of an extensive Bolshevist plot, 
46 Communists were arrested, including two members of the Diet. 


France 

April 19th.—The Communist Deputy M. Doriot, who was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment on February 28th (vide Bulletin of 3rd March, 
page 14), was arrested at Valenciennes. 
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April 20th.—Presentation of Note re multi-lateral Pact. (See Great 
Britain.) 

April 21st.—The text was published of the French plan for a pact to 
outlaw war. By Article 1 the High Contracting Parties declared that they 
condemned recourse to war and “ renounced it as an instrument of national 
policy, i.e., as an instrument of personal spontaneous independent political 
action in which they take the initiative, and not as an action in which they 
found themselves involved by the application of a treaty such as the Covenant 
of the League of any other Treaty registered at the League of Nations.” 
Article 3 stipulated that if any of the Contracting Parties contravened the 
treaty the others would be absolved from their engagements regarding that 
party, while Article 4 laid it down that the stipulations of the present treaty 
did not affect the rights and obligations resulting from any formal international 
acts in which the parties had taken part. Finally, Article 5 provided that the 
treaty should have no obligatory force until it had been accepted by all the 
Powers, unless the signatories to it agreed that it should be put into force in 
spite of certain abstentions. 


Great Britain. 

April 13th.—The U.S.A. Ambassador handed to Sir Austen Chamberlain 
his Government's Note regarding the outlawry of war, together with a draft 
of the proposed multi-lateral Pact of Non-Aggression. Identical Notes were 
also handed to the Governments of France, Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
Note was accompanied by a draft treaty representing in a general way the 
form of multi-lateral treaty the U.S.A. Government was prepared to sign. 
This contained three Articles: by the first the contracting Parties condemned 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one another.” 
By the second, they agreed that “ the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be which 
may arisé among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.”’ 
The third Article merely provided for ratification and details concerning 
its carrying out. 

April 20th.—The French Note on the proposal for a multi-lateral Pact 
for the renunciation of war was presented in London. 


Greece. 

April 12th.—Eleven persons, including three Army officers, were arrested 
on a charge of conspiring with the former Pangalist leaders to overthrow the 
Government. 


Italy. 
April 19th.—Signature of Arbitration Treaty with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
Japan. 


April 12th.—F urther arrests of Communists were reported, including many 
students and members of the Labour League Council which had been dissolved 
a few days previously. 

April 16th.—A Gapubetion of business men from Manchuria arrived in 
Tokio to appeal to the Government for a stronger policy in that country. 
They maintained that Japanese intervention was necessary and would be 
welcomed by the majority of the Chinese. 
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April 17th.—According to the Tokio press the Cabinet had decided to 
despatch troops to Shantung Province, while the Naval Department had 
recommended the despatch of two cruisers and four destroyers to Tsingtao. 

April 19th.—The Cabinet issued orders for the despatch of 5,000 troops 
to Shantung for the protection of the railway from Tsingtao to Tsinanfu. 

Settlement of railway dispute in Manchuria. (See China: Peking 
Government.) 


Latvia. 
April 20th.—A Treaty of Commerce with the U.S.A. was signed in Riga. 
In the course of a police search in Riga, Communist documents, some 
emanating from Moscow, were discovered. Eleven arrests were made. 





League of Nations. 

April 12th.—The Advisory Committee on the traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs opened its eleventh session. 

April 13th.—A party of technical experts left Geneva for Hungary to 
examine on the spot the matter of the machine-gun parts which were smuggled 
across the frontier at St. Gotthard in January. 


Lithuania. 

April 12th.—Several arrests of Communists were made at Kovno, following 
on the discovery of an organisation carrying on Communist propaganda. 

A band of armed men attempted to cross the Polish frontier, but were 
stopped by the police after throwing grenades and firing revolvers. 


Mexico. 

April 20th.—The Government brought a charge against the Archbishop 
of Yucatan of violating the religious laws, and alleged that the publication 
of a Pastoral letter of the Archbishop’s was an incitement to rebellion. 

Encounters between insurgents and Federal troops were reported in the 
State of Jalisco, in which 73 insurgents were killed. In this campaign a band 
headed by the rebel Guillen (who was killed) known as the “ Rose of Trinidad,” 
were rounded up by General Ascension Excalante at Los Habillas. 

April 21st.—President Calles announced that he had decided to reduce the 
Army from its existing strength of nearly 70,000 men to between 35,000 and 
40,000 men, the reduction to be carried out before the end of April 1929. 

April 24th.— A ten-hour battle took place in the town of Cueramaro, in 
which 60 rebels were killed or wounded by Federal troops. 


Morocco. 
April 12th.—F ive occupants of a motor car were killed by tribesmen of the 


Ait-Hammon from Tafilalet (Southern Morocco) near Ain-Chair (towards the 
Algerian frontier). 


Nejd. 

April 15th.—According to a Basra report the Mutair and Ataiba tribes 
under Feisal ed Dowish and Sultan Ibn Homayid had returned to their summer 
quarters, having abandoned the intention of making further raids in Irak. 


Nicaragua. 

April 23rd.—News reached New York of a raid on the Laluz Gold Mines on 
April 12th by General Sandino, who took the whole staff prisoner, including 
an Englishman named Amphlett, and seized all portable property. 
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April 24th.—News reached New York that Mr. Amphlett had not been 
taken prisoner by General Sandino’s forces, but that his assistant, an 
American named Marshall, was captured. 


Palestine. 

April 13th.—Owing to a misunderstanding regarding the reception of a 
Moslem deputation which proceeded to the police barracks to protest against 
the Missionary Conference, a clash took place with the police, who were 
obliged to fire upon a large crowd of Moslems who had gathered. ‘Two of the 
latter were wounded. Moslem feeling was understood to have been excited 
against the Conference on the ground that local non-Christian feeling had 
been offended by the Conference’s lack of contact with the people of the 
country. 

April 2ist.—A protest strike was held by the Moslem inhabitants of 
Jerusalem against the attitude of the Government towards the Gaza incident. 


Persia. 

April 13th.—According to a Basra report the Shah announced his intention 
of leading in person an expedition against the insurgents in Luristan. His son 
was appointed Regent during his absence from Teheran. 

April 18th.—It was learnt in Basra that the Persian Minister of Finance 
during his recent visit to Abadan (a large island at the mouth of the Shatt 
el Arab) instructed the Iraki port authorities to remove their officials from 
Abadan, and declared that British warships had no right to lie at Abadan 
without the Persian Government’s permission. 

A Commercial Treaty with Poland was signed in Teheran. 

April 20th—The Government appointed Dr. Lindenblatt, a German 
banker, as Financial Adviser in succession to Dr. Millspaugh. 

April 23rd.—One of the most prominent chiefs in Luristan was reported 
to have submitted, and other chiefs were said to be coming in. 

April 24th.—The difficulties regarding Abadan Oil port were reported to 
have been settled. The Persian Government, while formally maintaining its 
objection, withdrew its order that no warship should enter the port without 
its permission. The port offices were removed to a vessel moored in midstream. 


Poland. 


April 18th. Commercial Treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 


Reparations. 

April 11th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for reparation payments for the month 
of March, 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the 
month totalled 129,212,637.55 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
906,804,303.22 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 120,791,032.81 gold marks. 


Spain. 
April 19th.—A Communist plot against the Government was discovered 
in Madrid and over 30 arrests were made. 
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Tripoli. 

April 12th.—Further operations were carried out with success against 
rebellious tribesmen in the hinterland of Cyrenaica, about 75 miles from the 
coast. 


Turkey. 

April 11th.—Several arrests were made at Brusa of persons charged with 
being implicated in a plot to restore the Monarchy. 

April 17ith—The Captain of a British steamer was arrested in 
Constantinople on a charge of smuggling. 


U.S.A. 


April 13th.—The Government Note regarding the outlawry of war was 
presented to the Governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan. (See also Great Britain.) 

April 14th.—A demonstration was held before the White House by 
members of the Anti-Imperialist League to protest against the Government's 

olicy in Nicaragua. Many arrests were made. 

April 17th.—The Navy Department issued a statement giving the number 
of casualties suffered by the Marines in Nicaragua as 21 killed and 45 wounded, 
and the additional cost to the Marine Corps as 1,590,402 dollars. 

April 19th.—A Treaty of Arbitration with Italy was signed in Washington. 
The principal clauses fixed the procedure for judicial arbitration, and the course 
to be taken in respect of disputes for which resort to arbitration could not be 
adopted. The Treaty made it obligatory for the two contracting parties 
to appeal to a permanent international Commission, comprising delegates from 
the two States, before resorting to military measures. 

April 20th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Latvia. (See Latvia.) 

April 23rd.—In the Senate further attacks were made on the Govern- 
ment’s policy in Nicaragua, which was characterised as war without the 
sanction of Congress. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 11th.—The Joint Plenary Session ended in Moscow of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission of the All-Union Communist 
Party. 

April 14th.—Six members of the Board of Directors of two Moscow Credit 
Companies and the Deputy Chief of the Economic Bureau of the State Bank 
were sentenced to death and several officials to long terms of imprisonment 
on charges of ** economic counter revolution.” 

April 18th.—It was announced in Moscow that ‘“‘ Our Reply to Chamberlain 
Fund ” had 49 more aeroplanes ready to hand over to the Red Army at the 
May Day festival. 

April 19th.—Addressing a meeting of the Leningrad Communists, 
M. Bukharin passed severe criticisms on certain local administrators who, he 
said, had abused their position, particularly those in the Donetz Basin. 


Yugoslavia. 
April 13th.—A brush with Komitajis occurred on the Bulgarian frontier 
near Ishtip, in which one was killed and the rest made their escape. 
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IlI].—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 
THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The Seventh Session of the Advisory Committee, which has now come to 
a close,handled a large number of important questions. The discussions 
brought out prominently the extent to which the international control of 
this traffic is becoming universally accepted as the only possible method, and 
the abandonment on the part of certain States of the view that certain League 
actions in these matters were an encroachment upon national sovereignty. 

There was the usual routine work of reviewing the annual Reports from 
the Governments and the voluntary societies. In the latter three points 
call for special note. A satisfactory end has been reached to the delicate 
negotiations that have been going on for the abolition of licensed houses set 
up by the French authorities in the Occupied Area in Germany. They are 
now declared to be a matter for the German authorities to deal with; and 
the licensed system has already been abolished in the rest of Germany. A 
valuable report was presented by Madame Avril de Sainte Croix upon the 
replies to a very full questionnaire received from the Women’s Associations 
in 17 countries. And the Committee’s attention was called to a complaint 
from Egypt that the Capitulations system, by which foreigners in Egypt are 
judged by the Consular Courts, paralysed attempts to suppress or control 
the traffic. 

It was decided to send a questionnaire to the Governments on the 
conditions of employment of young music hall artistes, to make a special 
study of the legislation in various countries for punishing ‘‘ souteneurs,”’ and 
to report upon the abolition of the age limit in the Conventions of 1910 and 
1921. As regards a matter which closely concerns the whole question of the 
traffic in women, the suppression of obscene publications, the Committee 
strongly urged the Council that the time was not yet ripe for convening a 
second conference, for which provision was made by Article 16 of the 192: 
Convention. 

The subject of women police was put down on the agenda for the next 
session though, owing to the presence at Geneva of Mlle. Erkens, the head of 
women police at Hamburg, the German delegate, Dr. Gertrude Baumer, was 
allowed to describe the development of women police in Germany. They 
began as a result of the co-operation of German women with the British 
Auxiliary Service Women at Cologne and now exist in seven towns. 

But the main discussion of the session centred round two larger questions— 
the extension of the enquiry of the special body of experts and the request of 
the 8th Assembly to the Committee ‘“‘ to examine as soon as possible the 
question of the desirability of recommending to all Governments the abolition 
of the system of the licensed house.”’ 

During the discussion on the first of these matters, the Experts’ Report 
came in, on the one hand, for some criticism from the Roumanian and Italian 
delegates, on the score of insufficient evidence, but the Swiss authorities 
on the other hand, sent an account of direct action they had taken on the 
strength of certain statements made in Part II of the Report. But the 
Committee was unanimous in favour of the extension of the enquiry. The 
only point at issue was whether it should be immediate or at a later date. 
It finally recommended that the special body of experts should continue and 
extend their enquiry if the necessary funds were forthcoming, but that the 
scope of these further enquiries should be considered at the Committee’s 
next session, the secretariat and voluntary societies being asked in the mean- 
time to prepare the preliminary staff work. 

On the second matter discussion was long and exhaustive. The Govern- 
ment representatives of the countries in which the system of licensed houses 
had been abolished, and all the representatives of the voluntary societies 
pressed for immediate recommendation of abolition; the Government 
representatives of the regulationist countries were strongly in favour of 
delay. The final resolution was a compromise: ‘ Having regard to the 
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seriousness of the evil arising from the traffic, the Committee earnestly hopes 
that the Governments of all those countries which still retain the licensed 
house system will investigate the question as soon as possible in the light of 
the Report made by the body of experts, and the other information collected 
by the League of Nations. In order to facilitate the investigation the Com- 
mittee asks the Secretariat to make a study of the laws and regulations 
in force in those countries where the system has been abolished.’’ Postpone- 
ment may seem for the moment disappointing, but the change, for example, 
in the central point of view of the French delegates on the Committee, largely 
due no doubt to the Experts’ Report, is a good omen for the future. In 
earlier sessions they would not allow the matter to be discussed, as being 
a domestic question. Now at least one French delegate as well as the 
Spanish and Japanese delegates, announced in public that they were in 
favour of abolition. 


CHILD WELFARE. 

Two further questions were discussed at a joint session of the Traflic 
in Women and Children Committee, and the Child Welfare Committee— 
the legal age of marriage, and the use of the gift of 5,000 dollars offered 
by the American Social Hygiene Association to the Child Welfare Committee. 
As regards the former it was felt that the fixing of the age too low might 
lead to serious danger, and the Governments were therefore recommended 
to consider from this point of view the question of the ages of marriage fixed 
by their respective laws. As regards the latter the Association’s desire 
had been for the fund to be used for ascertaining where and how young people 
were being given information on the “ neglect of sex in its larger scientific 
and social meanings in relation to character training.’’ But the Committee 
recommended it should be spent on a preliminary study by one expert, of seven 
or eight countries, to find out what provision is made to protect children 
against moral and social dangers from their surroundings. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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IV.—NOTICES. 


1.—The International Congress of Women Doctors and Surgeons opened 
at Bologna on April 12th. 


2.—The Conference of the International Confederation of the Society 
of Authors opened at Berlin on April 16th. Twenty-seven nations were 
represented, and the chief subject of discussion concerned the question of 
copyright. 


3.—The Preparatory Committee for the International Juridical Aviation 
Congress, to be held in May, met in Madrid on April 20th under the Presidency 
of General Soriano. The discussions were confined to Spain’s participation 
in the Congress. 


4.—The Governing Body of the International Labour Office opened its 
39th session at Geneva on April 25th. 


5.—The inaugural meeting of the International Medical Congress was 
held in Brussels on April 22nd. 


6.—An economic Conference between Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
opened at Riga on April 21st. 


7.—The International Railway Union opened its session at Brussels on 
April 23rd. 








1928. 


Apl. 30th. 
May 7th. 
» 14th. 


»» 28th. 


June 16th 


to 18th. 


June — 


>, 20th. 
2nd. 


July 


aid 2nd. 


= 5th. 


Aug. —(?) 


- 2nd. 


‘a 17th. 


Sept. 4th. 
Oct. 


- Ist. 
1929. 
July 
Nov. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Health Committee as es 

International Copyright Convention 

*Consultative Committee of the 
Organisation 

International Congress — on 
regard to Aviation 

Ist International Congress 
Aviation 

*Permanent Mandates Commission 

The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition 

*2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions 

Assembly of the Union of International Associa- 
tions for the League of Nations 

International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden 

International Congress of Historical Sciences 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 

World Youth Peace Congress 


Economic 


Jurisprudence in 


of Professional 


The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference 
Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles. is 
*International Economic Conference 


International Congress of Nurses 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 


* League of Nations. 


Geneva. 
Rome. 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 


Rheims. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Geneva. 


The Hague. 
The Hague. 
Oslo. 
Honolulu. 
Eerde 
(Holland). 
London. 


Copenhagen 
Prague. 


Montreal. 
Kyoto 
(Japan). 
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